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RECENT TENDENCIES IN STATE PUBLICATIONS 
By Dena M. Kingsley, Division of Documents, Library of Congress 



There is an enormous amount of energy 
expended in turning the legislative wheels 
which keep the governmental machinery 
of these United States running smoothly. 
In a country as big as ours, all manner of 
problems arise — all sorts of laws must be 
framed and administered — regulations are 
constantly being formulated and amended 
to meet changing conditions — plans are 
continually being tried out for the social 
and economic betterment of the citizen. 
The official chronicles of the countless ac- 
tivities of this nation form a valuable fund 
of information at the disposal of libraries. 
A glance through the Monthly catalogue of 
V. 8. public documents gives ample proof 
of the lively interest which the executive 
departments of the federal government 
take in the life of the country. This in- 
terest would seem to extend to every phase 
of human endeavor, but being in the na- 
ture of a parental one, the federal docu- 
ments reflect that character to a great ex- 
tent. Uncle Sam is a very indulgent par- 
ent, and seems ever ready to assist his 
large family with good counsel, hearty en- 
couragement, and financial aid. But aside 
from this protection, assistance and guid- 
ance of the central government, which we 
do not underestimate, each state must 
work out its own salvation. This is a 
law of nature guaranteeing progress, and a 
state is no exception to the rule. Because 
of this fact, state documents as a whole 
differ in their perspective from federal 
documents. Federal documents may offer 
fundamental working plans, theories, es- 
sential principles, innovations, etc., but 
state documents invariably record the ap- 
plication of these plans and innovations 
to their own immediate needs. The prac- 
tical individual lays great stress on the 
value of experimental knowledge, and con- 
sequently will value the records of experi- 
mental knowledge as contained in state 
documents. 

The history of the development of a state 



is to be found in its documents, and it is 
certainly good business policy to make use 
of the resources at hand. A library need 
reach out no farther than the boundaries 
of its own state to find official literature 
with many possibilities of usefulness, for 
public interest in any subject is rarely 
confined to one locality. Rather will it 
be conceded that public interest spreads 
rapidly, and that welfare movements in- 
augurated in one section of the country 
act as a stimulus to the surrounding ter- 
ritory. 

The interests of the community should 
govern the librarian in his selection of 
documents. They should be considered 
from the standpoint of useful tools. The 
up-to-date librarian will have a working 
knowledge of the kind of information like- 
ly to be found in each class of documents 
represented in his own file. This is not 
difficult to acquire, and is very helpful in 
aiding inquirers to locate information. The 
majority of inquirers are not thoroughly 
familiar with documents, and for that rea- 
son need more help in using them. Docu- 
ments should be classified before placing 
them on the shelves so that they will be 
grouped with private publications dealing 
with like subjects. No pains should be 
spared to make them easily available to the 
public. 

Second only to a good, choice of docu- 
ments is a good file of them, and a good 
file is a complete one brought up to date. 
Practically all executive departments, 
boards and commissions, and state insti- 
tutions are required by law to give an ac- 
counting to their state legislatures, either 
annually or biennially. In addition to 
this, many of these offices issue serial 
publications in the form of numbered bul- 
letins or circulars. The plan of issuing 
serial publications seems to be growing in 
favor. Fully two-thirds of the state docu- 
ments appearing in this country today are 
issued in that form. In a few states, 
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notably Indiana and Ohio, it has been 
thought best to cut down the printing of 
reports to a minimum. These states now 
issue a yearly publication containing con- 
densed reports of state officials to take the 
place of the separate reports formerly is- 
sued from the state departments. Indiana 
claims to have saved more than $20,000 
per year to the state by publishing a year- 
book instead of separate reports. In the 
Library of Congress, where over a thou- 
sand state documents are received each 
month, what is known as a "continuation 
record," is kept of all annual and biennial 
reports and serial documents received. 
These records show the approximate date 
of issue, and are checked up each month 
in order to give assurance that the files 
are complete, and that publications are 
being received at the earliest date of is- 
sue. 

There is a tendency on the part of many 
states to establish what is known as cen- 
tral distributing agencies for state docu- 
ments. This plan has many advantages. 
It eliminates much duplication of work, 
centralizes responsibility, reduces expense, 
and is systematic. In the carrying out 
of this plan, however, one disadvantage is 
apt to arise. Usually the state distributor 
follows the method of making only an- 
nual or semiannual shipments of docu- 
ments to libraries. On this account many 
documents are delayed considerably in 
reaching the public, and their scope of use- 
fulness thereby materially impaired. The 
demand for reference material is always 
greatest at the time a scheme is being de- 
veloped. It is one of life's little tragedies 
that many excellent government publica- 
tions never reach the hands of those indi- 
viduals who would receive the most bene- 
fit from them, or else reach them too late 
to be of any great practical value. 

A number of states issue official check 
lists of their own state documents. Cali- 
fornia, Ohio and Wisconsin issue them in 
monthly form; Illinois and Arizona pub- 
lish annual lists. In 1918 the Philippine 
Library and Museum published a very 
comprehensive list of Philippine documents 



for the period of 1900 to 1917 inclusive. 
The work in all cases has been thoroughly 
done and is indeed praiseworthy. The 
monthly check lists are especially helpful. 
The Division of Documents of the Library 
of Congress, as you doubtless know, Is- 
sues a Monthly list of state publications. 
Great pains is taken by the editor to make 
it as complete a list as possible. The work, 
however, is done on such a large scale 
that there Is always some anxiety felt for 
fear that a valuable state document may 
be overlooked for the moment, or fail to 
be listed as soon as it makes its appear- 
ance. In the case of those states issuing 
their own check lists, this anxiety is en- 
tirely removed. 

Even before the war, which brought in 
its wake conditions calling for strict econ- 
omy and efficiency, this country had 
learned the value of good business man- 
agement. We took great pride in our big 
private business enterprises. We had made 
a success of them. We had brought them 
to a high point of efficiency. What more 
natural than that we should turn our at- 
tention next to our legislative and execu- 
tive departments to see whether they too 
were functioning properly, and to extend 
to them the benefits of scientific manage- 
ment which we had learned to appreciate 
in private business. State expenditures 
were increasing, state institutions multi- 
plying, state departments each year call- 
ing for more and more appropriations. 
Last but not least, our tax bills were 
mounting up steadily, and a high tax bill 
is warranted to arouse a good bit of in- 
terest. Practically all state governments 
have felt this effect. The universal cure 
applied has been the creation of temporary 
commissions composed of public spirited 
business or professional men, usually serv- 
ing without compensation. These commis- 
sions are generally empowered by law to 
make investigations or surveys of condi- 
tions, which are in turn reported back to 
the legislature. After which, with the 
facts in hand, remedies suggested by the 
commission are usually applied to put the 
organization on a sound basis. The ten- 
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dency to create such commissions to cope 
with special problems is steadily growing. 
When as a result of the studies of these 
commissions on administrative efficiency 
the official organs of the state government 
are rearranged, the difficulties of the libra- 
rian are increased as a consequence. In Il- 
linois for instance, the rearrangement of 
the state bureaus requires a new appara- 
tus of cataloging cards. Aside from the 
work involved in recataloging these docu- 
ments, there certainly will be a great ad- 
vantage in having material on related sub- 
jects appear in one set of publications. 

It is desired to take advantage of this 
opportunity to lay before you one of the 
difficulties met with in the preparation 
of the Monthly list of state publications. 
In making catalog entries for this list we 
use a very brief imprint, merely place and 
date. It is assumed that a state document 
is necessarily published by the state. There 
is, however, a twofold purpose in giving 
the place of publication. First, to identify 
the book, and second, to show where to 
apply in case the reader wishes to secure 
copies of the publication. Most states 
make provision for housing their execu- 
tive departments at the state capital, but 
the executive departments contribute only 
a portion of state literature. Many state 
boards, institutions and commissions are 
located outside of the state capitals. So 
we cannot assume that all state docu- 
ments are published at state capitals un- 
less authorized to do eo by written state- 
ment. It so happens that many states let 
their printing contracts to firms located 
outside the state capital. These firms put 
their names, place of printing, and date on 
documents and do not mention place of 
publication or publisher. Now comes an 
old, well-established cataloging rule to stir 
up strife, viz., that in cases where the 
place of publication and publisher are not 
mentioned specifically on a book, the print- 
er's name and place should be substituted. 



Hence confusion in our imprint line. In 
living up to this rule this is what often 
happens: The publisher is assumed and 
the place of publication is concealed, for 
the printer is the only person who has sup- 
plied the cataloger with a written state- 
ment in the book as to location. The 
printer whose name and place of business 
appear on the title page has nothing to 
do with the sale or distribution of the docu- 
ment he has printed. The state of Con- 
necticut furnishes such a happy example 
of a model title page for state documents 
that I wish to call attention to it. The 
imprint on the front of the title page reads 
as follows: Hartford. Published by the 
State. Date. On the reverse of the title 
page is found the name and location of the 
printing firm. This is certainly a simple 
arrangement. It adds greatly to the dig- 
nity of a document if it is made clear that 
it is an official publication with all the 
authority of the Commonwealth. 

A number of states have adopted similar 
plans and if they could all be uniformly 
induced to do so, it would simplify greatly 
the work of catalogers who have the han- 
dling of these publications and who wrestle 
with such technicalities. It would add 
dignity to the appearance of documents, 
and weight to their statistical value, and 
would be in line with other movements for 
the good of the cause. 

To return to the subject of this paper 
and to sum up the recent developments in 
connection with state documents, these 
are: First, a great increase in the output 
of periodical publications; second, a ten- 
dency to diminish the number and size of 
the annual and biennial state reports 
(which comes as a result of earnest effort 
directed towards simplification of state ad- 
ministration); third, the correlation of 
publications on related subject matter, due 
to the consolidation of the publishing of- 
fices and bureaus. 



